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I 

The diplomatic policy of the United States in the Far East 
always has assumed that those eastern countries ought, if 
capable, to be self-governing. That not every country is thus 
capable is a conviction of more recent growth ; not welcome to an 
American, but forced upon him by later and wider comparisons 
of history. Always however it has been held, and still is held, 
by the American government and people that the autonomy and 
self-respect, and the reform on modern lines, of eastern coun- 
tries should be fostered and not hindered by the West. 

Although in this country the discrimination made against 
Chinese immigration has been exceedingly severe, in some 
respects unwise, and the administration of the exclusion law 
inexcusably offensive, yet no other western government has 
maintained a policy in the main so friendly as that of the United 

1 The following paper was written just before the opening of war between 
Japan and Russia. This will account for the form of statement in some passages, 
which, with this explanation, the writer thinks unnecessary to change. It is one 
effect of this war to give China the new opportunity she has needed, and the 
new convictions without which the opportunity could never be improved. For 
as the trophies of Miltiades would not suffer Themistocles to sleep, so the vic- 
tories of Japan have disturbed the slumber of all Asia, and brought the age-long 
sleep of China to an end. 

145 
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States toward Korea and Siam, Japan, and China. And this 
policy of the American government, so far from having been 
obstructed by missionaries from the United States, has always 
carried their cordial sympathy ; if indeed it has not in a measure 
been inspired by their known sentiments and example. Alike by 
their general attitude and their particular services it has been 
strongly reinforced. In several conspicuous instances the polit- 
ical sentiments, service, and influence of American missionaries 
have been exemplified to the great advantage alike of the eastern 
countries and the United States; and of this a peculiarly good 
illustration is presented by Hon. E. T. Sheppard of San Fran- 
cisco, sometime adviser in international law to the government 
of Japan, in his article on the late Dr. D. B. McCartee regarded 
as an "American Missionary Statesman." 2 But in view of many 
disputes it is proper both to inquire and to show what political 
value the American missionary has in promoting international 
relations of reciprocal advantage. 

Christianity has always been a revolutionary force, and the 
world has sadly needed to have it so; revolutionizing customs 
and conduct, motives and ideals. Antagonism it must always 
meet, even in a Christian land, from those who will not yield to 
its uncompromising claims. But Christianity as such has 
had the smallest part in exciting the hostility of east- 
ern nations to the West; the principal grounds of 
which hostility are now tardily beginning among us to be under- 
stood. 3 The Anglo-Chinese scholar and ex-consul, Edward H. 

''Missionary Review of the World, April, 1906. 

8 A. H. Smith and Chester Holcombe. In the throng of ephemeral publica- 
tions called out by the Boxer troubles at least two books were produced of lasting 
worth. These are The Real Chinese Question, by Hon. Chester Holcombe, New 
York, 1900, for many years the very able secretary of the American legation at 
Peking; and China in Convulsion, 2 vols., by Rev. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, (New 
York, 1901), who is generally acknowledged to stand in the first rank of writers 
on that country. Both of these books are written with ample knowledge of the 
conditions which led to that climax of fury in China ; and both do rare justice to 
the several great factors involved : religious, commercial, political, native, and 
foreign. While quite independent of each other, these two witnesses agree in all 
of their leading conclusions, and answer well the opposing conclusions found else- 
where. The work in two volumes by Dr. Smith presents a comprehensive study 
of antecedent conditions, followed by a full narration of the Siege of Legations, 
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Parker, speaks of the missionary hospital at Canton as "this 
magnificent hospital which is, in a way, the chief civilizing 
influence in south China" 4 — testimony the more useful in that 
the witness has no concern for the religious aims and motives 
without which this hospital, and many another, would never 
have existed. It was begun in 1835, and was long served by Dr. 
Peter Parker, who in 1844, with the missionaries Bridgman and 
Williams, were agents in negotiating the first treaty between 
China and the United States. Their function in this negotiation 
is very imperfectly described by their official designation as sec- 
retaries and interpreters. They were interpreters in a large 
sense of the word, not mere linguists and amanuenses for the 
transaction of clerical business. They were men of very high 
character, wide learning, and large practical resources, who 
already had made a most favorable impression upon the Chinese 
mind. Informally they were the fit advisers of our first minister 
in this matter, as he freely acknowledged ; and advisers no less of 
the native imperial officials. A notable tribute to the political 
value of Christian missions, inspired by his obligations to these 
men, was afterward penned by Minister Caleb Cushing, which 
may be found in the Memoir of Dr. E. C. Bridgman, 5 reprinted 
from the journal in which it first appeared. That the conclusions 
of Mr. Cushing have been illustrated and confirmed by the whole 
history of American Diplomacy in the Orient may be seen in 

in which the author had part. Perhaps he wrote a little too near the later events 
that he describes to see them in adequate perspective and a little too hurriedly 
to show the usual finish of his style. By revision he can make the book a classic 
of its theme. 

The shorter work by Mr. Holcombe shows an intimate official acquaintance 
with important facts, and a mastery of material. The writer's views have been 
long considered and are admirably expressed. As an effective, lucid, trustworthy, 
and brief account of the chief ingredients of the Chinese situation and prospects 
in 1900, The Real Chinese Question is not surpassed. In this book, moreover, 
China ceases to be the wholly inscrutable problem she is commonly made to 
appear. There are some few persons who understand China better than most 
persons do their own land. 

'Edward H. Parker, China Past and Present, London and New York, 1903, 
p. 101. 

5 Eliza J. Gillett Bridgman, Life and Labors of Elijah Coleman Bridgman, 
New York, 1864, pp. 131-34. 
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the recent volume of this title by Hon. John W. Foster. 6 But in 
the case of the American missionary this value was never of the 
sort so much resented by all Orientals as a perpetual menace to 
their national independence. 

For ten years, while continuing his arduous medical work, 
Dr. Parker acted, in the sense shown, as interpreter to our several 
commissioners; and he also was five times charge d'affaires. In 
August, 1855, Dr. Parker was himself appointed minister, hold- 
ing that office until August, 1857. 7 And in 1855 Dr. S. Wells Wil- 
liams, after twenty-two years as a missionary-publisher, editor and 
author, doing work which placed under lasting obligation every 
foreign missionary, merchant, scholar, and diplomat in China, 
entered the American legation to be for twenty-one years its sec- 
retary, and nines times its charge d'affaires. In this position his 
scholastic work went on, important papers were written, and his 
second great Dictionary of the Chinese Language completed; 
while the final revision of his encyclopaedic volumes on The 
Middle Kingdom 8 was made and published after his retirement 
to the United States. That he was never appointed minister 
himself, although the best qualified man for that post his country 
had, might be explained by party politics; but it was attributed 
by Secretary of State Seward to the fact that Dr. Williams was 
so wholly irreplaceable in the office that he held. In company 
with Dr. William A. P. Martin, Dr. Williams aided Minister 
Reed in negotiating the Treaty of Tientsin, of which treaty the 
famous Toleration Clause was entirely Dr. Williams' work. He 
was regarded by that minister with profound respect as the most 
learned, most godly, and most unselfish man that he had ever 
known, besides possessing a masterly wisdom in dealing with the 
Chinese. Without him Minister Reed, by his own confession, 
could never have accomplished with any satisfaction his extremely 
delicate task. 9 

"John W. Foster, American Diplomacy in the Orient, Boston and New York, 
1903. 

7 G. B. Stevens, The Life of Peter Parker, M.D., Boston, 1886. 

8 S. Wells Williams, LL.D., The Middle Kingdom, 2 vols., New York, 1847 ; 
revised ed., 1882. 

8 F. W. Williams, Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Williams, Missionary, 
Diplomatist, Sinologue; by His Son, New York, 1889, pp. 274, 294. 
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Dr. William A. P. Martin, considered by many to be the most 
learned scholar and the foremost American in China today, not 
only rendered to his own government important help in the 
treaty negotiations of 1858 and i860, but for twenty-eight years, 
personally or through his writings, he has been a leading instruc- 
tor in international law of many Chinese diplomats and attaches 
of embassies, who have been sent abroad. And from 1869 to 
1900, as president of the first Imperial College for Chinese 
students in western science and language, Dr. Martin has been 
in requisition from time to time as an expert adviser of the 
Chinese government. Besides many other publications of great 
value in Chinese and English, he has created a whole literature 
of political science in the Chinese language, and has been very 
influential in disseminating that knowledge of which the fruit 
will soon appear in a great national party of New China. He 
reached that country first in 1850; and eighteen years of very 
effective missionary life prepared him for all this later work, 
literary, educational, and political. He lives and labors still, 
a veteran pioneer of the renovated empire soon to be; undis- 
couraged by the reluctance of China to change her ways, and 
undismayed by the temporary triumph of destructive reaction. 10 
United States Minister Allen of Korea entered that land 
originally in 1884 as the first medical missionary to arrive. In 
this capacity he quickly won that confidence of the sovereign, 
which to this day he worthily retains. No other American has 
been better fitted to represent his country in distracted Korea 
than Dr. Henry N. Allen, 11 who until lately has held his 
appointment with great acceptibility, under several successive 
administrations. 

In Japan, among many foreign helpers, none ever did so 
much to inspire and guide her unexampled national transforma- 
tion as the missionary Verbeck. No other foreign resident ever 
was so honored by the government of that land. The envoys of 
nations envied his opportunities, but no ambassador from Amer- 
ica or Europe at the Mikado's court ever sustained with that 

10 Wm. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., A Cycle of Cathay, New York, 1896; 
The Lore of China, 1901 ; The Awakening of China, 1907. 

11 Foster, op. cit., p. 329. 
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court relations of confidence so intimate as those of Dr. Guido 
F. Verbeck. From 1859 his first ten years were largely spent 
in teaching the New Testament, the Constitution of the United 
States, history, and international law to the Samurai who reor- 
ganized the public polity of Japan. Then through him was 
founded the University of Tokio, which now ranks among the 
most important in the world; and then for some years he acted 
informally as privy counsellor of the government, trusted, 
sought, and heeded by the statesmen nearest to the throne; 
several of whom had already been his pupils. He was a man 
of cosmopolitan training, sympathies, and experience, and his 
biographer rightly says of him that "Dr. Verbeck for years stood 
to the new government in place of the great corps of expert 
advisers which were afterward assembled. 12 Like Dr. Martin in 
Peking, he directed and aided the translation of much standard 
political literature: The Code Napoleon, Bluntschli's Staats- 
recht, Two Thousand Legal Maxims, with Commentary, The 
Constitutions of the States of Europe and America, Forest 
Laws, compendiums of forms, and hundreds of other legal and 
political documents. Having been a civil engineer before becom- 
ing a clergyman, he could even give counsel upon fortification, 
while as a Hebrew and Japanese scholar he made a superb 
rendering of the Books of Psalms. It was he whose advice and 
plan sent the great embassy of 1871-73 around the world to 
open the eyes of Japan more fully to her needs; and upon his 
own visit to America in 1878 the editor of the Tokio Times 
wrote : 

His long residence has been an unceasing benefit to alien dwellers of 
all nations in ways of which he can never have been conscious; for the 
unexerted influence of such men goes far to counteract, in time of need, 
the impulses of anger inspired by the more frequent examples of selfishness 
and prejudice which the people of this country have had to encounter. 

His last years, by his own choice, were given to the strictly 
evangelical work which lay always nearest to his heart. He was 
the only foreigner then in Japan treated as a citizen. In 1898 
his funeral was attended by a representative of the imperial 

"Wm. E. Griffis, Verbeck of Japan, New York, 1900, p. 282. 
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court, and its expense was defrayed by the emperor. A company 
of soldiers escorted his body to the grave, and a perpetual lease 
was granted to his family by the City of Tokio, of the plot in 
which he lies. All this was done for a man who never once 
sought public office nor private fame ; but only wished to help the 
Japanese in every way by which they might be brought to under- 
stand through the Christian faith their own chief good. 

Occasionally, it is true, some missionary who has missed his 
calling has sought a commercial opening or civil office, not 
always succeeding better in his later occupation than he has done 
in his first. But times without number an effective missionary 
who has loved that calling, has, in some official capacity not 
sought after by himself, given the most efficient kind of help to 
the United States, or to the country of his residence. And often, 
as might be supposed, such a man's knowledge of the language 
and people, combined with a varied experience, a trusted char- 
acter and tact, has made him far superior as an officer to the 
average appointee of that system of spoils by which America is 
still disgraced. He may even surpass the agents of a better civil 
service, when their proved ability is devoted to ends of private 
ambition or gain. 

Dr. Divie Bethune McCartee very unwillingly at first turned 
aside from his chosen work to take on civil functions ; and noth- 
ing but the exigencies in China of his own government ever led 
him to this step. But, in his own words, he held that his calling 
as a missionary did not absolve him from his obligations as a citi- 
zen of the United States. Such was the estimate in which his 
character and ability were held by the native citizens of Ningpo 
that before an American consulate was established in that city, the 
Chinese themselves begged him to act in a consular capacity, and 
frequently employed him as the adviser of their own officials in 
matters which concerned their dealing with foreigners. Later, 
so highly did Minister Burlingame value his consular work in 
Chef 00, that he urged his permanent attachment to the legation at 
Peking, though Dr. McCartee never would consent; and to the 
Department of State Mr. Burlingame described him as exhibiting 
all those qualities which the American government should aim to 
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secure in every consulate, and to employ in every important 
negotiation held in China. 13 When later still the missionary 
doctor became foreign adviser, with official rank, to the first 
Chinese legation in Japan, United States Minister Bingham 
regarded his appointment as cause for congratulation to three 
governments; and so reported it at Washington. 14 The testi- 
mony of these ministers is corroborated by both Chinese and 
Japanese officials, and one of the most remarkable tributes ever 
penned in China to the official service of an American citizen 
was written of Dr. McCartee in 1877 by the American consul- 
general at Shanghai. 15 

In every one of these instances, and many more, it was the 
equipment and the spirit of these men as missionaries of the 
Christian faith which qualified them in a rare degree for all the 
civil and political service that each rendered. It is characteristic 
of all these missionary diplomats and government agents that 
while serving their own government with exceptional efficiency 
they have at the same time done everything in their power to 
promote the highest welfare of those oriental lands in which 
they lived and served. That any antagonism exists between the 
real welfare of the Orient and the real interests of the Occident 
they have neither discovered nor assumed. They have believed 
in the practice between nations of a genuine reciprocity, that 
highest word in Chinese ethical thought. The splendid states- 
manship expressed in the rule of the first Marquis Tseng, a 
modern viceroy of Nanking, they all would have approved: 
"What is beneficial to us, and not injurious to you, I demand. 
What is beneficial to you, and not injurious to us, I concede." 16 
But they all went farther than this ; for so far as the conduct of 
business has been in their own hands they have acted sincerely 
upon the Golden Rule, which has been their own rule of diplo- 

13 U. S. Foreign Relations (1866), Burlingame to Secretary Seward, pp. 
425-35- 

14 U. S. Foreign Relations (1878), John A. Bingham to Secretary Evarts, 
December 17, 1877. 

15 A Memoir of Dr. McCartee is now in course of preparation by the 
present writer. 

18 Cycle of Cathay, pp. 429-30. 
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macy. Not one of them was an eye-servant ; not one a hireling, 
although they received wages; not one sought the office that he 
held, but in each case office sought the man; not one preferred 
the honor that comes from men to the glory of God ; but every 
one of them has enjoyed such a merited confidence as is given to 
few men in public life. 

And it is a further fact of large importance that the special 
work of these American missionaries in government employ has 
reflected the prevailing sentiments and general influence of 
American Protestant missionaries in those lands, even if indi- 
vidual exceptions may be found. So far from being a leading 
cause of international disturbance, American missionaries, and 
British, as they outnumber all other Protestant bodies in their 
several fields, have both in their political and their ordinary 
functions commonly done more than all other agents to pro- 
mote good-will between Asia and the world at large. Pre-emi- 
nently they have been interpreters of each people and each culture 
to the other, of West to East and of East to West. They have 
interpreted each at its best ; and, with some exceptions, they have 
been the best interpreters in the field, because the most sympa- 
thetic, and many times the most intelligent. They have not writ- 
ten all the learned books; for the civil service of several lands 
has produced fine orientalists; but no others have done so much 
as the missionaries, including Roman Catholic, to disseminate 
widely among Occidentals accurate information about the East. 
Missionaries are mostly scattered in a dense population of whom 
the greater part has no direct acquaintance with their actual 
doings and aims ; a people easily misled if their rulers and leaders 
are also misinformed. And so missionaries have suffered not a 
little from the hatred engendered by the forcible aggression of 
foreign commerce, arms, and jurisdiction, because by an ignorant 
people and by mistaken officials, they have often been identified 
with a national policy which they have only abhorred. Again, 
the ecclesiastical assumption of magisterial place and power 
affected by agents of the papacy has reacted severely upon these 
very agents, and upon Protestant missionaries as well ; although 
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by the latter, from the beginning, this policy too has been abjured 
as being altogether mischievous. 

Able, scholarly, and noble men are not infrequently found 
in missions of the papal church; and that they have done much 
good in pagan lands can never be questioned by those who are 
properly informed. But the inextinguishable claim of the 
papacy to universal dominion is applied to temporal no less than 
spiritual things; and to the limit of opportunity the claim is 
always pressed. It leads to practices most obnoxious to the 
national sensibilities of an Asiatic people; and that this has 
been a source of endless trouble in the political relations of Asia 
with the West is beyond all possibility of doubt. To most 
persons who are not members of the Roman communion, or of 
the French and German governments, this claim and these prac- 
tices vitiate the political quality of papal missions, however good 
in other respects their influence may be; and the radical differ- 
ence of the Protestant policy in this matter, although it marks, 
every branch of the Protestant church engaged in foreign mis- 
sion work, has not been always understood. But the readiness of 
the governments named to make the murder of a few mission- 
aries an excuse for armed invasion, for the seizure of territory, 
and for extortionate demands, has involved all missionaries in the 
undiscriminating odium felt toward all occidental foreigners 
alike, as being untrustworthy intruders, dangerous to native 
liberties and rights. 

Yet despite the misunderstandings which have arisen there 
was never any lack of varied and convincing evidence that the 
true Christian missionary is the most indispensable nexus between 
the people and civilizations of the Orient and the West. With 
rare exceptions Protestant missionaries have not lived abroad for 
any private advantage they could get out of the people among 
whom they lived; but for the benefits which they could confer. 
The benefits actually conferred are widely manifest, and often 
acknowledged by native recipients. They are not only most 
varied, but they are of the most vital kind that one people ever 
can give to another — healing, education, a new literature, the 
foundations of new science, a boundless human sympathy, mag- 
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nanimous appreciation, devoted and disinterested service, and all 
the best ideals of life, society, and state that the most favored 
nations can impart. It is the function of the Christian mission- 
ary to provide and teach and exemplify these things. This work 
was always done by the missionary enterprise of Christianity, 
and throughout the nineteenth century conspicuously so. If 
genuine altruism is exemplified by any human enterprise it is 
certainly exemplified in this; and if a good understanding between 
nations is promoted by any foreigners in Asia it has been 
promoted by the Protestant missionaries of all countries and 
denominations for a hundred years — not least of all by the 
Americans. There is not a single country in Asia in which 
American missionaries have long dwelt where testimony to this 
effect has not been repeatedly pronounced as the estimate not 
only of such of the common people as have had direct experience 
of their work, but also of such high-placed officials, native and 
foreign, as have been well situated to judge. This is true even in 
the Turkish Empire, the government of which is committed to 
sentiments of deadly antagonism toward the Christian propa- 
ganda. It is true of Japan, and freely confessed by many of her 
statesmen, who themselves owe to the teaching, example, and 
stimulus thus derived a large part of what is best in their new 
ideals and aims. It is true of Persia and Siam and India; and 
whole volumes could be filled with concurring testimony from 
unimpeachable witnesses already published in many scattered 
books. 

India has the least homogeneous population of all Asia, so 
internally split up by language, race, religion, and rigid social 
caste, that no one federal government ever had control of all the 
land before the advent of the British. 17 Only once, and 
for one brief century — the seventeenth — has an approximation 
to such complete control existed; and that was under a foreign 
Tartar dynasty. But good as is the British government 
in India today, it is the government of a conquered and an 
Asiatic land, restive under the best European domination, while 

17 Sir William Hunter, A Brief History of the Indian Peoples, 23d ed., Ox- 
ford, 1903. 
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too much divided still in its native elements either to effect a suc- 
cessful native revolt, or to replace the present government with a 
better. That a dangerous undertow of discontent with all Euro- 
pean rule, however good, pervades the native mind of India 
is not an undisputed fact, nor one that the Indian government is 
forward to acknowledge ; yet it is attested by some of the closest 
observers of that land. It is strongly put by Meredith Townsend 
throughout his weighty, though, in part, misleading, book, Asia 
and Europe. 16 That, under certain quite possible contingen- 
cies, Indian loyalty would be highly problematic at the best seems 
obvious enough for reasons given by Archibald Colquhoun, 19 
directly corroborated by others, and implied by the testimony 
of many. In such a state of things the British government has 
no more welcome nor more necessary support than it derives 
from the missionary bungalows, of which many are American, 
scattered over all that empire. Banish every Protestant mis- 
sionary from that vast domain, and all the native elements of 
disaffection would more easily break loose. The enterprise of 
British government in India might become too unprofitable to 
last ; for in such banishment there would be lost a moral influence 
of immeasurable weight and scope, making continually for 
patience and peaceable restraint, and conciliating the proud natives 
of that conquered country to an occidental rule. Such a view 
of missions in India, if not expressly asserted, is implied by the 
words of not a few persons who have been high placed in the 
Indian government. Sir William Mackworth Young, connected 
with the Indian service thirty-eight years, has lately said: 

If the natives of India have any practical knowledge of what is meant 
by Christian charity, if they know anything of high, disinterested motives 
and self-sacrifice, it is mainly from the missionary that they learn it. 
The strength of our position in India depends more largely upon the 
goodwill of the people than upon the strength and number of our garrisons, 
and for that goodwill we are largely indebted to the kindly, self-sacrificing 
efforts of the Christian missionary. It is love which must pave the way for 
the regeneration of India, as well as for the consolidation of England's power. 

"Meredith Townsend, Asia and Europe, London and New York, new ed., 
1904. 

u Archibald Colquhoun, Russia Against India, London and New York, 1900 ; 
cf. pp. 127, 136, 148, 154, 159, 197, et passim. 
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The people generally know that the missionaries are their 
friends, and trust them. But even yet should native India 
become a national unit like Japan, neither England nor any other 
foreign power could profitably rule for a single day those 294,- 
000,000 people. The directors of the East India Company a 
century ago called the sending of Christian missionaries "the 
maddest, most expensive, most unwarranted project ever pro- 
posed by a lunatic enthusiast." But a hundred years of Indian 
hate, inspired by the rule of those directors, culminated in the 
Sepoy Mutiny and frightful native revolt of 1857-59, when this 
company, which at grievous cost to justice, had cared for divi- 
dends alone, encountered its nemesis and became extinct. In 1858 
the direct government of India was taken over by the British 
Crown, and the administration, since that time, has doubtless been 
one of extraordinary merit. Old wrongs are not entirely up- 
rooted, and Indian gentry are not wholly pleased. They would 
of course like best to have things in their own hands, and do 
things in their own way ; although they have not well assimilated, 
like the Japanese, the western culture and ideals in which, for 
a much longer time than the Japanese, they have been highly 
trained. But since the Mutiny one thing has been settled: the 
estimate placed on Christian missions not only by the British 
governors, but also by the natives best informed, has generally 
coincided with that of Sir Augustus Rivers Thompson, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, who says that "Christian missionaries 
have done more real and lasting good to the people of India than 
all other agencies combined. They have been the salt of the 
country and the saviours of the Empire." 

In China, on the other hand, there exists a people not only the 
most numerous, but also the most homogeneous in the world, 
devoid of caste, and united by race, language, literature, traditions, 
institutions, ideals, and fundamental conceptions in religion ;polit- 
icallya single, federal organizationrespected as such in every pro- 
vince; an autocracy, yet one limited by the universal prevalence of 
popular liberties and local rights ; the most democratic and least 
despotic of all oriental states, whether now extant or known to 
history. Of all great countries China is perhaps the most mis- 
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understood, for want of adequate sympathy or knowledge. Even 
men who write excellent books about Japan will say some ridicu- 
lous things of China. And so it is not at all uncommon to find it 
spoken of as wholly wanting in national unity, a mere conglom- 
eration of disjoined provinces, hardly fit to be called either a 
nation or a state. But with all its vicissitudes of history, its 
defects of government, and its need of great reform those best 
acquainted with the empire of China are inclined to regard it as 
possessing a fundamental unity of both blood and ideas unpar- 
alleled elsewhere; a federal system, that, on the whole, has 
not only persisted longer, but has accomplished the ends 
of government with more success than any other pagan em- 
pire, not excepting that of Rome; and a continued vitality, 
physical, intellectual, and moral also, which promises a national 
future greater than the past. Nor, when all is considered, does 
it appear to be a just cause for surprise that the Chinese should 
hesitate so long to try new ways, to set aside long-tested institu- 
tions, to acknowledge any other state as greater than their own, 
or take lessons from those whom they are forced to view as 
enemies of their national liberties and ideals. For, unlike India, 
they have a faithfully recorded history, and know well what they 
have accomplished in the past : how inexhaustible their resources 
and powers of recuperation hitherto have been, how invariably 
they have surmounted each political disaster in its turn, and 
how many surrounding nations have acknowledged them as the 
earthly fountain of learning, art, and power. 

That the Chinese should resist so long as they dared the 
unwelcome invasion of the West is neither surprising, excep- 
tional, nor inexcusable, though often represented as all three. 
There is no solitary instance to the contrary in any Asiatic land, 
and they have done only what every occidental land would do if 
the tables were reversed. In every time and place this invasion 
has been either effected, or accompanied, by fraud, robbery, vio- 
lence, and insolent disregard of native rights and wishes standing 
in its way, and a supercilious assumption of superior moral and 
social worth on the part of the invading foreigners. This last 
feature of the entire movement has not been the least exasperat- 
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ing of all, and these things are true of every European power 
that has sought to force its trade and jurisdiction upon an 
oriental land ; true in the Philippine Islands since first they were 
taken by Spain in 1543, and true of China since the first visit of 
the Portugese in 15 14. If the duplicity, cruelty, and contempt 
which has been shown by Europe in Asia has been perfectly 
matched with that exhibited by Orientals in return, yet it never 
was outdone; nor has the more culpable obliquity of the less 
favored lands been hereby proven. 

Until one century ago the Chinese powers of resistance had 
suffered no serious decline; and the empire, so far from being 
in a condition of decreptitude, had but recently experienced the 
culmination of its outward greatness. This was under a monarch 
whose personal qualities not only made him the peer of any con- 
temporary sovereign, but one who would have been considered 
great in any period of history — "Chienlung the Magnificent," 
well so called. 20 The decline of China began under his successor, 
whose dissolute reign coincided with the smuggled importation, 
and swift extension, of a dangerous narcotic, by the excessive and 
injurious use of which the strength of China has received more 
harm than from any other single cause. But the revenue from 
this import, gathered by the first of Christian and naval powers, 
seemed so necessary to the maintenance of its colonial prestige 
that finally, without apology, this drug was forced upon the pro- 
testing and obstructing pagan government of China by the su- 
perior arms of the most Christian and most mighty of all lands. 
This indeed was not the only nor ostensible purpose of the war, 
though it was not disclaimed in the negotiations that ensued. 
Rather it was only a highly requisite side issue, to secure which 
no pretext came amiss, and without which the actual 
hostilities would have been quite in vain. The name which 
ever since has clung to this unhappy war was never liked by the 
aggressors, though it never will be shaken off ; and its victims will 
scarce know it by another. A treaty made, the unreasonable 
pagan monarch refused to profit by the vices of his subjects, and 
declined to legitimate a traffic of whose enormity he was con- 

M By Dr. Martin, in The Siege in Peking, New York, 1900, pp. 25, 26. 
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vinced. Accordingly he was set down for a singularly obstinate 
man; and the contraband poison continued still to be smuggled 
into the land under the aegis of most Christian guns ; until, worn 
out with despair of remedy, the enfeebled government of a deeply 
wounded state yielded to a choice of evils, and removed the ban 
from a dreaded import that it had no power to exclude. Speak- 
ing of the course of trade for some years after the Treaty of 
Nanking, the experienced British Consul Parker, although, like 
so many members of the British service in China, ready to excuse 
the traffic on commercial grounds, yet, with some excess of mod- 
eration, says: 

We rather shabbily took advantage of Chinese stupidity to legalize the 
trade, at least in this negative way, that it went on unchecked by us as 
before. China has since taken to growing opium, and the combined result 
has undoubtedly been to sap the Empire's strength. 21 

From the damning evidence of these indisputable facts small 
refuge lies in the circumstance that a little quantity of native 
opium had already been produced in one inland province before 
the importation was begun. 22 For it was by this importation that 
the floodgates of misery were opened wide for a hundred years. 
A strong, enlightened power has enriched itself by debauching 
and impoverishing a weaker; while the victims of an officially 
fostered vice have been mulcted to pay the expenses of another 
conquered land, which with all the fabulous resources it was 
counted once to hold, has somehow never been able to pay for 
itself in any more honorable way. The first forcible encroach- 
ment of Europe upon Chinese rights and territory to succeed, 
after other attempts that failed, was so recent as this one in 
1840. For the Portugese occupation of Macao under a tax was 
tolerated by the Chinese, as something they were well able to 
throw off, had they so wished, at any time prior to the English 
war; and the advance of Russia was effectually stopped by 
Chinese arms for more than a century and a half from the time 
of Peter the Great's accession, in 1689. So began a long series of 
injuries and exactions, of which the equity has doubtless been at 
least as high as the consciences of the men who made them. 

21 China Past and Present, p. 60. 

a Archibald Colquhoun, China in Transformation, New Vork. 1898. 
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But, as in India a century of accumulating hate flamed out in 
the Sepoy Mutiny, so a century of hate in China burst into the 
Boxer Revolt and the Siege of Legations; and there are those 
who say: It must be the missionaries who have stirred up all 
this trouble, and so miserably hurt our trade. On the contrary, 
the Chinese hate was directed blindly against all Occidentals 
alike. The missionaries and native Christians suffered most 
because most widely scattered and exposed; but suffered far 
less for being Christian, whether foreign or native, than because 
of their supposed complicity in a general conspiracy of the West 
to extinguish the liberties and customs of the East. Yet notwith- 
standing the murder of 212 missionaries and their children by 
infuriated Chinese mobs, those missionaries had no better friends 
than many of the Chinese, of whom not fewer than 5,000 laid 
down their own lives sooner than recant the Christian faith. 

There have been no foreigners in that empire at any time 
whose moral influence alone has done so much as that of China's 
Protestant missionaries to make the presence of Occidentals even 
tolerable to her wantonly robbed and brutally injured people. 
Banish every true missionary from that land tomorrow, and the 
task of America and Europe in securing profitable intercourse 
with China would speedily prove too much for the combined 
powers and intelligence of all nations, so long as China remains 
unconvinced that her due place among the nations is only to be 
won by acquiring the new equipment. If this would seem to be 
a large claim to prefer yet its large probability might be made 
good by a multitude of indications which cannot be presented 
here. 

Everywhere Protestant missionaries recognize the de facto 
government ; and however desirable a change in it may seem they 
strictly avoid all meddling in its affairs, and all instigation of 
revolt. But inevitably the ideals of Christianity and humanity 
conveyed by the teaching of Protestant missionaries, British 
and American, strengthen in any civilized and historic race the 
native desire and capacity for self-government upon constitu- 
tional lines. This result may be discerned clearly in Japan, as 
also in Bulgaria ; which latter country has been strongly influenced 
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by the American missionary institution, Robert College, on the 
Bosphorus. American missionaries generally would prefer to 
see every country govern itself that has any proved capacity for 
so doing, without destroying its own welfare, or becoming an 
injury to other people. They do not think that every country is 
so fitted. They do not think the Philippine Islands are so fitted, 
whatever they may ultimately become; and for much the same 
reasons that obtain in India. The people of those 
islands are not a nation, but an assemblage of discordant tribes, 
that apart from foreign control have never shown the least capacity 
for united action, nor the first rudiments of a common under- 
standing. Except as common institutions, popular liberties and 
stable government are conferred upon them by a suzerain power, 
they must go without; so far as the analogy of history can 
show. 28 

But Japan, in the first years of her intercourse with the 
West after 1858 had few foreign friends so favorable to her 
autonomy, or so intelligently hopeful of her future as the Ameri- 
can missionaries. As shown already, one of these took prece- 
dence of every other foreign adviser in the intimate counsels of 
the state; but the influence and help of others, colleagues and 
associates of Dr. Verbeck, made continually for the same effect. 
These missionaries, and Christian friends connected with them in 
the United States and England and elsewhere, taught the Japa- 
nese those highest principles that enter into their new national 
life, and convinced the Japanese that among western people they 
had some true friends, ready to help them in all practicable ways 
with disinterested service. Native testimony to these things 
from many sources and of much weight, has often been pro- 
nounced. One witness only will be quoted here, the foremost 
living statesman of Japan. His words are the more remarkable 
because he is not known to have identified himself personally with 
the Christian faith, and because he has been known, in former 
years, to disparage all religion. The Marquis Ito has said that 
"Japan's progress and development are largely due to the influence 

23 Arthur J. Brown, D.D., The New Era in the Philippines, New York, 1903, 
PP- S2> S3- 
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of missionaries exerted in right directions when Japan was first 
studying the outer world." 24 And again he has said that, "The 
only true civilization is that which rests on Christian principles ; 
and consequently, as Japan must attain her civilization on these 
principles, those young men who receive Christian education will 
be the main factors in the development of future Japan." 25 

So to the same effect, the king of Siam has said : "American 
missionaries have done more to advance the welfare of my coun- 
try and people than any other foreign influence." 26 Prince Mal- 
colm Khan, the Persian minister, has said : "I have always con- 
sidered the presence of your missionaries in Persia a providential 
blessing." 27 Even the French government of Madagascar re- 
gards the Protestant mission enterprise in that island as "a net- 
work of philanthropic efforts deserving all admiration and 
help." 28 That Protestant missions are invaluable to the new 
civilization and commerce of Korea is the explicit verdict of Sir 
Walter Hillier, lately British consul-general there. 29 Is it then of 
the missionaries in China alone that an able writer upon British 
interests in that land can pretend that, "with their lives they risk 
the cause of civilization?" 30 In February, 1904, when opening 
the Anglo- Japanese Museum at Tientsin, Sir Ernest Satow, Brit- 
ish minister, did not hesitate to say that "of all the many classes 
of people who come to China the missionary was and is the most 
useful." But it was under the personal influence and instruction 
of the American missionary Samuel Robbins Brown in Tokio, 
and with well-used opportunities of understanding missionary 
work, that Sir Ernest began his distinguished career as orientalist 
and diplomatist in the Far East. 31 

24 The Outlook, New York, 1904, p. 866. 

ffi Sidney L. Gulick, The Evolution of the Japanese, New York, 1904, p. 288. 
26 The Outlook, supra. w Ibid. 

28 J. C. Bracq, in The Outlook, August 3, 1903. 

28 Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop in Preface to Korea and Her Neighbors, London 
and New York, 1897. 

30 Harold E. Gorst, China, p. 173 ("Imperial Interest Library"), London and 
New York, 1899. 

31 W. E. Griffis, A Maker of the New Orient — Samuel Robbins Brown, New 
York, 1904. 
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II 

The question proposed for examination at the outset of this 
article was that of the political value attaching to the American 
missionary as an agent in promoting international relations of 
reciprocal advantage. To this a partial answer has been given. 
But incidentally another question is involved, namely: What 
influence will the missionary, and more especially the Protestant 
missionary from America, exert upon the political future of 
oriental lands? 

In India proper the British and American missionaries 
recently numbered 3,315, and about one-third of these were 
American. The de facto government is British, and the mission- 
aries, with Americans included, strongly approve it, as being 
more conducive to the welfare of native India than, in the pres- 
ent condition of the land, any native substitute could be. For 
they see nothing in the present condition or past history of India 
to warrant the belief that a just, humane, and united native 
administration ever can be organized and maintained until Chris- 
tian ideals of the social order have made a far more vital and 
general impression upon the native mind, especially that of the 
educated classes. This impression is continually being made ; but 
the process is far slower than it has been in Japan, where already a 
large assimilation of these ideals has obtained. What in particular 
these ideals are, how they have been received by the Japanese, 
and how that nation has been newly molded by them, must be 
learned from many sources in order to be rightly understood; 
but perhaps from no one book to better advantage than from 
S. L. Gulick's Evolution of the Japanese? 2 This admirable book, 
although marred by some internal inconsistencies, affords a per- 
fect refutation of Meredith Townsend's leading thesis that no 
Asiatic race ever can be radically changed in social and political 
ideals by the influence of the modern West. 33 Mr. Townsend's 
conclusions are principally based on his studies of the Indian and 
Mohammedan world. He has misunderstood Japan, and also 
China. He has even failed to see how much already has been 

33 Sidney L. Gulick, The Evolution of the Japanese, New York, 1904. 
33 Meredith Townsend, Asia and Europe, London and New York, 1904. 
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done to undermine old systems of Indian thought ; and although 
this is still a work of undermining, much progress has been 
made, and that even since some chapters of his book were writ- 
ten. Incongruously with his main contention he does indeed 
reflect upon that "shaking of all Hindu beliefs which is the 
marked fact of the day" (p. 60), not seeing how greatly Chris- 
tianity has to do with this marked fact, as even Hindus who are 
not Christian have frequently confessed. But he clearly discerns 
and impressively displays the past conditions and the existing 
obstacles to national transformation in the Middle East. These 
obstacles are varied, but principally moral, above all a moral 
obstruction in the ruling minds of native India to the free accept- 
ance of new conceptions of human duties and relationships. The 
remedy for this obstruction is, or should be, Christianity before 
all else; and this Mr. Townsend believes. But the effect already 
produced by Christianity in India he has not adequately gauged. 
It is such an influence as cannot fail powerfully, and in the best 
way, to affect political conditions. For, as Rev. Dr. R. A. 
Hume, of India, has said : "The principal thing which the mis- 
sionary is doing is to make a new moral climate." Indeed the 
one century past of Christian missions over all the world does 
not compare unfavorably with the first century of Christianity in 
the empire of Rome, which resulted later in the transformation, 
of all Europe. 

It is true that the social structure of old Japan gave no 
promise of a change so rapid or so radical as that which has 
occurred; but conditions ethnical, political, and religious were 
much more favorable to it, and less complicated than in India, as 
might easily be specified in detail. For twenty years, however, 
there was a violent struggle in Japan before the new conceptions 
fully won their right of way. But the ruling minds of old Japan 
were far more open to the change than the ruling minds of 
India ever were. Nevertheless even in India, where the influence 
of missionaries so much helps the British government, their own 
teaching and example have the double effect of conciliating the 
natives to that government, and of preparing their minds for ulti- 
mate independence. Yet that government can find no fault with 
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them for this ; for in so far as the British government, in ruling 
India, does itself exemplify Christian ideals of duty and human- 
ity, its own example but confirms that of the missionary and his 
teaching. And furthermore, all that teaching in western history 
and science, provided by government for the Indian people, adds 
still another influence toward the disintegration of native systems, 
social, political, and religious and toward a community in modern 
thought. Thus from these sources of influence, that of the mis- 
sionary being most fundamental, a spirit of national unity may 
arise more capable of good national organization than anything 
known of India in the past. Similar causes acting in the Philip- 
pines will make for similar results, modified by whatever dif- 
ferences local conditions may present. That the missionary's 
work is truly fundamental to any lasting benefit which may be 
hoped from modern principles of government is witnessed 
further in weighty words by Sir William Macworth Young, 
lately lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, who has been already 
quoted ; and also by the late Sir William Hunter, one of India's 
greatest historians and civilians. The former has recently given 
utterance to these words : 

As a business man I am prepared to say that the work of missionary 
agency in India exceeds in importance all that has been done by the British 
Government since its commencement. What has been the most potent influence 
working among the people since annexation fifty-four years ago," is Chris- 
tianity as set forth in the lives and teachings of Christian missionaries. I 
do not undervalue the forces which have been brought to bear on the races 
in the Punjab by our beneficent rule, by British justice and enlightenment. 
But I am convinced that the effect on native character produced by the 
self-denying labors of missionaries is far greater. 

Sir William Hunter said, addressing the Society of Arts in 
London : 

It is not permitted to a lecturer here to speak as the advocate of any 
creed. But on this, as on every platform in England, it is allowed to a man 
to speak as an Englishman; and speaking as an Englishman I declare that 
English missionary enterprise is the highest modern expression of the 
world-wide national life of our race. I regard it as the spiritual comple- 

M The Punjab was annexed in 1848. 
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ment of England's instinct for colonial expansion and imperial rule. And 
I believe that any falling off in England's missionary efforts will be a sure sign 
of swiftly coming national decay. 

What is thus said applies equally well to the missionaries 
from America. In London, recently, to an English audience at 
Exeter Hall, Lord Reay uttered convictions, which he had already 
expressed as governor of Bombay, that both the Indians and the 
government of India were under great obligations to mission- 
aries, and especially to those from America. Such testimony can 
be duplicated many times, and should be weighed against the 
contrary views of hasty travelers, and of those who have no wish 
to see the oriental world made Christian. 

The final issue of these several influences would naturally be 
an independent India, but not necessarily an India alienated from 
Great Britain. The political change might be brought about by 
mutual concessions and consent; while England might discover 
herself to be much better off in friendly relations with India free 
than in sovereign relations with conquered India, and discon- 
tented, while expanding and uniting with new thought. There 
are those who say that the old strife between the East and West 
is only a conflict of races, inevitable, and certain to prove fatal to 
the weaker race. But others believe it to be chiefly a conflict of 
ideas which can be minimized in proportion as different races 
are molded by the same ideas, and ended when the ideas of all 
men become truly Christian. Those western ideas and ideals 
which are most necessary to the social harmony of races are 
carried by Christian missionaries to the ends of the earth — 
especially those missionaries who never meddle with an existing 
government, nor demand magisterial prerogatives for them- 
selves. 

In China, with few or no exceptions, both British and Ameri- 
can missionaries wish to see the ancient independence of the land 
preserved. There are many foreigners in China who, although 
they may live there many years, never come into close contact 
with the people, nor reach an intimate knowledge of their institu- 
tions, history, and mind; who grossly misconceive the country, 
and circulate their misconceptions far and wide. But whether as 
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missionaries, or in civil service, invariably those who know the 
Chinese best acquire a strong admiration for the high qualities 
and capabilities which that people exhibit, and the actual attain- 
ments they have made. For the national independence and fed- 
eral system of China not only antedate those of all existing 
nations, but have persisted to this day despite rebellions, inva- 
sions, dynastic changes, and disasters numberless of every sort. 
China, not merely as a race of men, but as an organized state, 
has outweathered more political storms than any other nation 
known, and survived all the same infirmities of human nature 
that beset the remainder of mankind. Dr. Martin is entirely 
right in saying that the Chinaman "has equalled the Roman in 
his conquests, and surpassed him in the permanence of his posses- 
sions." 3B And Dr. Williams wrote in 1864: 

The Chinese race has perhaps risen as high as it is possible in the two 
great objects of human government — security of life and property to the 
governed, and freedom of action under the individual restraints of law; 
and it presents now a subject worthy of study to the philosopher in tracing 
out the reasons why unaided human teachings have been so much more use- 
ful and durable here than they were in the hands of Zoroaster, Seneca, 
Socrates or Longinus. 3 " 

There are no foreign scholars who rank above these two in 
knowledge of Chinese history and institutions. 

As no country in Asia, with anything higher than a tribal 
system, has shown less capacity for federal organization and 
self-government than India, notwithstanding the physical and 
intellectual equality of her dominant native race with any in the 
world, so no country in Asia has shown more of such capacity 
than China, notwithstanding the contempt into which her govern- 
ment has lately fallen. No other Asiatic empire can show net 
results of civilization comparable with those produced by the 
Chinese; such results as cannot possibly appear without a great 
deal of good government. Nor can these claims be set aside by 
the fact that for some five centuries, long ago, the northern half 
of China was separately ruled by Tartar sovereigns ; nor by the 

35 Cycle of Cathay. 

3S F. W. Williams, Life and Letters of S. Wells Williams, by His Son, New 
York, 1889, p. 352. 
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fact that twice only, and for 350 years all told, out of a credible 
history of 4,000 years, foreign dynasties have ruled the entire 
realm. These dynasties have been practically no more foreign 
than some dynasties that have governed England and Russia; 
and they have been less foreign in administration, for they have 
only ruled by rigidly conforming to the native Chinese principles 
and institutions; which principles and institutions, like the race 
to which they belong, have exhibited perdurable qualities of a 
wholly exceptional kind. 

With their general recognition of these facts it is not strange 
if British and American missionaries, despite moments of dis- 
couragement, should commonly believe China to be quite as 
capable of modern reorganization by her own people as Japan; 
and if, for her own welfare, they wish to see an autonomous 
reorganization of that great empire take place. If China can 
thus govern herself, and can adapt herself to new conditions as 
Japan has done, they think she should by all just means be per- 
mitted and encouraged so to do. The classical ethics and sociol- 
ogy of China are, as a whole, not only very remarkable and 
deserving the best attention of modern students, but, with some 
defects or deficiencies, they are the most advanced, most nearly 
Christian, and of all pagan systems and ideals the most adjust- 
able to the new demands, untrammeled by either caste or hierar- 
chy or any feudal claims. It is this very excellence and success 
of their native institutions in the past, witnessed to by all pro- 
founder students of the history, together with their enormous 
natural resources, their acknowledged primacy among eastern 
nations, and their measureless resentment at the insolence and 
injury of European intrusion during near 400 years, which things 
largely have made the Chinese so exceedingly slow to change 
their ways, and to recognize the necessity in self-defense of 
adopting the equipment of the West. This necessity the Japanese 
learned in much less time than it has taken the Chinese, not 
because at first the Japanese liked it any better than the Chinese 
do, though often mistakenly represented so ; but because in much 
less time they reached the end of their resources and power of 
resistance; and saw the independence of their country doomed 
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if the change were not made speedily. All that China has been 
waiting for is to have this same conviction take possession of the 
imperial court and the official class, as now at last seems likely to 
be done. 

Now the bearing of these facts upon the political value of the 
missionary in China, and especially the missionary from Amer- 
ica, is very significant. As large numbers of the Chinese 
already are convinced, the missionary is there not to profit him- 
self but to profit China. This indeed is the chief ground of his 
offense with such of his own countrymen and other foreigners 
as consider any man a fool who does not make his private pleas- 
ure and temporal profit the sole end of his existence in this world. 
Others again, who admire, as an abstract rule, the altruistic aim, 
identify it wholly with an ascetic life; and cannot believe that it 
ever truly actuates any married missionary living in a comfort- 
able house, and setting before his Buddhist or Mohammedan 
neighbors the example of a refined and Christian home. The 
missionary spirit forsooth must be discredited in whatever degree 
it may depart from an ascetic life. This is only the old story of 
the market-place again. For this generation, too, is just 

like children sitting in the market-place, and calling one to another and saying : 
We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned to you, 
and ye have not wept. For John the Baptist came neither eating bread nor 
drinking wine; and ye say he hath a devil. The Son of Man is come eating 
and drinking ; and ye say : Behold a gluttonous man, and a wine bibber. And 
yet wisdom is justified at the hands of all her children (Luke 7:31-35). 

What the Chinese need more than new furniture and machin- 
ery is a new conception of their own best good, and how to attain 
it, in their ideals of life. To give them this is the first object of 
every true missionary in that land; to help and not hinder the 
advancement of that people on the plane of the highest ideals, in 
the political no less than in the social and religious fields. For 
these three fields are so inseparably connected that improvement 
in one can never take place without improvement in all. And the 
missionary, so far from being out of sympathy with the people, 
commonly has an immense admiration for all the good to be 
found in the native ideals of family, society, and state. So far 
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from wishing to do away with these he would vitalize their excel- 
lences and supplement their lack. As Chinese history warrants 
belief in the native capacity for good self-government the Ameri- 
can missionary deeply sympathizes with the native desire to keep 
the independence of the land ; and the total effect of his teaching 
and example is to strengthen and prepare the native mind to 
maintain this independence, and to recover it if lost. Happily in 
this sympathy the American missionary and the American gov- 
ernment are entirely at one. Each helps the other, and both are 
helping China to this end. Now let it be supposed that the 
imperial court, and the official mind of China generally, become 
once thoroughly convinced, as many natives long have been, that 
these things are truly so, and how quickly would official antagon- 
ism to the missionary cease, and how plainly would the mis- 
sionary appear in his true light as the best existing bond between 
the civilizations of China and the West ! 

A certain amount of antagonism on religious grounds would 
still remain; for the Chinese do not like to repent of their sins 
and renounce their idolatries, any better than the rest of us. But 
this does not prove that it is not better for the Chinese to have 
Christianity brought to their doors, and offered to their uncoerced 
acceptance. The Japanese also thought it once to be a wholly evil 
thing, and have found out now that it is only a blessing. Chris- 
tianity in China meets with no objections on religious grounds, 
but such as for several centuries it met and overcame in the 
empire of ancient Rome. Yet there may be persons who think 
the world would be better off today if this religion never had 
been preached. There is good reason for the statement of Clive 
Bigham in his volume on the Seymour Relief Expedition : "No 
social revolution, and no intellectual education could so thor- 
oughly advance the moral and material civilization of China, as 
the willing adoption of the Christian faith." 37 Yet the Christian 
faith brings with it both the social revolution and the intellectual 
education, to say nothing of a market for trade. Dr. Arthur 
Smith, who by common consent has best described the personal 
characteristics of the people, says: "It is true of China more 

3T Clive Bigham, C.M.G., A Year in China, London, 1901, p. 45. 
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than of any other non-Christian people that they have never 
been profoundly moved by other than moral forces." s8 Writing 
in 1868 of an interview with members of the Privy Council in 
Japan, who had consulted him upon a revision of the national 
constitution, Dr. Verbeck says : 

It was interesting to see how their own reasoning, with a little guiding 
touch here and there, led these men to the conclusion that at the bottom 
of the difference in civilization and power between their own country and 
countries like ours and England, lay a difference of national religion. 39 

In the weightiest foreign estimate save one ever written of 
the United States, de Tocqueville said : 

There is no country in the world in which the Christian religion retains 
a greater influence over the souls of men than in America; and there can be 
no greater proof of its utility, and of its conformity with human nature, than 
that its influence is most powerfully felt over the most enlightened and free 
nation of the earth. 40 

The first American secretary of state to foresee the present 
international position and prospects of the United States in the 
Pacific was William H. Seward, who one time said that "the 
whole hope of human progress is suspended from the ever-grow- 
ing influence of the Bible." Every Chinaman, whatever other 
doctrine he may hold, is fundamentally a Conf ucianist ; but, 
happily for the missionary, there are no ancient teachings less 
incompatible with the Bible, and which require less modification 
or subtraction to be still useful to the modern world, than those 
of Mencius and Confucius. When this is once well recognized 
on all hands, friction in China upon religious grounds will shrink 
to a minimum. It is the Bible more than blood that unites the 
English race today; and if that book should ever dominate 
China, as it has England and America, with the same liberty of 
interpretation, it would unite China with the English race in 
bonds more deep than those of any political convention. 

It is not the western creed but the western greed which has 
made most of the trouble between China and the Occident in the 

38 Arthur H. Smith, D.D., China in Convulsion, New York, 1901, Vol. II, 
P- 737. 

89 Wm E. Griffis, Verbeck of Japan, New York, 1900, pp. 174, 175. 
"Alex, de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. I, pp. 332-35. 
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past; while it is entirely susceptible of proof that the creed, and 
the men behind it, from both England and America, have done 
more than all other instrumentalities to make possible such degree 
of amicable intercourse as hitherto has actually existed. Perhaps 
the lowest valid estimate of missionary worth in political and 
international relations may be given in the words of United 
States Minister Reed to Secretary of State Lewis Cass, June 30, 
1858, after concluding the Treaty of Tientsin: 

Having no enthusiasm on the subject I am bound to say that I consider 
the missionary element in China a great conservative and protecting principle. 
It is the only barrier between the unhesitating advance of commercial adven- 
ture and the not incongruous element of Chinese imbecile corruption. 

In this brief statement is expressed not only one service that the 
missionary renders, but one ground of the hostility that he 
incurs. Many an envoy from the government at Washington 
has gone to his post in China and other eastern lands, having no 
enthusiasm whatever on this subject, who before he has left his 
post has put on record in the diplomatic correspondence of his 
country his explicit and emphatic and most sincere approval of 
Christian missions, and his sense of a deep obligation, personal 
and national, to his own country's missionaries in those lands. 

That official correspondence, accessible to every student, 
would alone, if carefully and largely read, be quite enough, were 
there no other evidence within reach, to stop all honest doubts 
of the incalculable international benefits arising from this Chris- 
tian enterprise. Moreover the lesson of those reports has been 
condensed by Hon. John W. Foster in his notable and timely 
volume on American Diplomacy in the Orient. 43 - It is not in the 
least necessary to pretend that missionaries are exempt from 
human infirmities and mistakes in order to make good such 
claims as have been thus presented for their usual, and often 
conspicuous influence and service in the adjustment of relations 
between the United States and the countries concerned. 

Nor is it to be understood that between this religious enter- 
prise and that of honorable trade any hostility exists. Incident- 

41 John W. Foster, American Diplomacy in the Orient, Boston and New York, 
1903. 
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ally Christian missions always do so much to make a way for 
commerce that dishonorable trade may follow in their wake, 
from the effects of which, though they are guiltless, their inter- 
ests can but suffer. Again, unprincipled adventurers, promoters, 
traders, may go before the missionary and make his subsequent 
work much harder, and his foreign face less welcome in the 
field. All the worst features of occidental life invariably reach 
less favored lands with blighting harm; and, but for the mis- 
sionary, would bring those lands into a far worse state than that 
in which they were found. Between a traffic like that in opium 
and Christianity there can be no truce. It is probable that every 
missionary in China, British as well as American, Roman Catho- 
lic as well as Protestant, regards the British trade in opium as an 
unmitigated curse to the nation that has unwillingly received it, 
and also to the government that has unblushingly imposed it. 
Certainly it is so regarded by every victim of the drug, though 
ready to blame himself; and by the entire body of those mission- 
ary physicians who are very well known to be the most competent 
judges in the matter. 42 But as that self-blinded government, so 
excellent in so many other things, is unrepentingly committed 
to this folly, whose nemesis cannot possibly be escaped, it was 
easy to frame such a commission of investigation as would return 
a report favorable to this trade, and so drug the conscience of 
British parliament. In behalf of vested interests there are exten- 
uations of evil and suppressions of truth which easily pass 
among men, but which will very hardly pass with "that Judge 
whom no king can corrupt." 43 

In the years 1831-33 Charles Giitzlaff, missionary, made 
three voyages up and down the coast of China, and from Bankok 
to Manchuria, to find openings for Christianity and trade. Being 

42 Edward H. Parker, China) Past and Present, London and New York, 1903, 
pp. 182, 180. Also Opinions of over an Hundred Physicians on the Use of 
Opium in China, compiled by Wm. Hector Park, M.D., Shanghai, 1899. 

43 Since this article was written the government of China has notified the 
government of Great Britain that within ten years the importation of opium must 
cease ; and has begun to employ drastic measures for the suppression of the 
native product and consumption. Moreover the British government has for the 
first time now begun to find its conscience in this matter, and has expressed a 
measure of consent to the Chinese action. 
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a rare linguist and a wise explorer, he gained the information 
sought; and in 1833 the account which he wrote of these voyages 
was published in London and New York. 44 By this publication, 
for the first time, a general attention was aroused to the religious 
and commercial opportunities of the Far East, and many under- 
takings quickly followed. A great volume of commerce grew 
out of this little volume from a missionary's pen, now almost 
forgotten, with its author. 45 But this is only one chapter of the 
tale. 

A boy in Scotland named David Livingstone read the appeal 
of this same Giitzlaff made for China; and it determined the 
bent of his whole life. And when, on that April day of 1874, 
the body of Livingstone was buried in the Abbey among kings, 
all England knew that the great continent of Africa had been 
opened to the world more effectually by the life and death of this 
one man of God than by all the colonists and explorers of four 
nations and four centuries. But who remembers such trivial obli- 
gations as these to Christian missions, and where are the mer- 
chants or the governments to repay them? Yet these are only 
notable examples of what goes on all the time; and Hon. Chester 
Holcombe, long secretary of the American legation at Peking, is 
right in saying that, "In point of fact the entire missionary body 
is a most valuable ally to every form of legitimate foreign 
trade." 48 

Happily, in a true sense, the real founder of both British and 
American missions in China was no clergyman, nor physician, 
nor woman, nor church, but an American merchant who invited, 
and who conveyed in his own ships at his own cost, the first 
missionary from England that ever entered China, Robert Mor- 
rison, in 1807, and the first from America, E. C. Bridgman, who 
went in 1830. D. W. C. Olyphant, of the long honored firm Tal- 
bott and Olyphant, was one of the first founders of American 
commerce in the Far East, as he also was of Protestant missions. 

44 Charles Giitzlaff, Voyages Along the Coast of China, New York and 
London, 1833. 

45 S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1882, Vol. II, p. 329. 

46 Chester Holcombe, The Real Chinese Question, New York, 1900, p. 154. 
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His whole life was identified with both trade and missions, but 
with trade in order to missions, not missions in order to trade. 
He perfectly exemplified the normal relations of a Christian 
merchant's trade to the gospel. He understood the debt to Chris- 
tianity of western civilization ; and he established bonds of union 
between China and America that remain today and never can be 
broken. If foreign merchants in mission fields generally recog- 
nized, as some of them do, the obligations of their own business 
to the missions, those merchants would become the principal sup- 
porters of missions. If the missionaries are "almost entirely 
ignored and too often derided by the mercantile community," as 
appears in some lands to be the case, it is not surprising that "the 
Chinese ask themselves why men who teach persons how to be 
good are not more appreciated and respected by their own people." 
The ex-British consul from whom these words are taken shows 
the same personal indifference to the religious aims of missions 
as that which he ascribes to the foreign mercantile community; 
and yet he testifies that, "Quite apart from religion all missionary 
influence in China has a purifying effect upon the undisciplined 
natives; and this fact deserves more general recognition than is 
usually given." 47 He does not seem to be aware that "apart 
from religion" no such purifying effect ever would or could have 
been exerted, nor the humanizing and civilizing effect to which he 
also gives emphatic witness. To all intents and purposes Mr. 
Olyphant was quite as much a missionary to the Chinese as any 
one of the many clerical, medical or other auxiliary workmen 
who received his constant sympathy and co-operation. 

The greater part of what has been written in this paper 
applies to the work and influence of Protestant missionaries gen- 
erally throughout the world in their ordinary though manifold 
functions as such. It would also apply to not a few agents of 
the papal church but for their fatuous assumption of magisterial 
rights, their frequent political intrigue, and that "Borgian and 
Medician" policy of their respective governments, well so named 
by Mr. Parker, 48 which has used these missionaries as mere 
instruments of foreign aggrandizement. When a missionary 

" Parker, op. cit., pp. 70, 97, 360. 48 Ibid., p. 68. 
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assumes extraordinary and civil functions in the open and formal 
employment of his own government or that of the country where 
he lives, as in the cases cited at the beginning of this article, he 
then simply carries into those other spheres of labor the intelli- 
gence that first fitted him for strictly missionary work, together 
with the missionary aim and spirit. Thus David Livingstone's 
travels and scientific researches, geographical, ethnological, zoo- 
logical, botanical, were all conducted with the missionary equip- 
ment, aim, and issue; yet it was in the official capacity of a Brit- 
ish consul, and as an agent of the Royal Geographical Society, 
that all the latter half of his work was done. And so it may be 
seen that the political value of the Protestant missionary as such, 
in his ordinary functions, is contingent in part on his very isola- 
tion from all civil and political affairs; and his value when for- 
mally engaged by a government in official capacity is largely due 
to the missionary equipment which he takes into those affairs. 

And it may also be obvious that some of the qualities and 
functions and influence which enhance the political value to 
England, America, and also to China, Korea, and Japan of a 
missionary from Great Britain or America, would make him the 
more objectionable to Russia and France. Nor is it to be 
supposed that Protestant missionaries from England or America 
will ever be tolerated in any Asiatic country over which either 
France or Russia now possesses, or may secure, a decisively 
paramount control. It is conceivable that the discrimination 
against American missions experienced in the Turkish Empire 
may be due in part to Russian displeasure, as well as Turkish ; for 
on those same regions Russia has obvious designs, while power- 
fully influencing the Porte. No other agency exists in any orien- 
tal land comparable with that of the Protestant missions for 
developing an enlightened patriotism among the natives, or for 
introducing ideals of life and state congruous with the best ideals 
of England and America. These very facts may cause these mis- 
sions to appear as dangerous to the aims of certain other foreign 
governments ; while England, America, and the native races con- 
cerned, can but view these facts with entire complacency when 
once they are fairly understood. In India and Japan they are 
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so viewed already; and their day of full recognition is coming 
in China too, if not in every land. 

That enterprise of Christian missions which the East India 
Company obstructed at every turn, and despised as a consum- 
mate madness, has by many high members of Government been 
pronounced the strongest safeguard of British interests in India, 
the best instrument of the native welfare, and the highest modern 
expression of the world-wide life of the English race. The atti- 
tude of the East India Company is easily explained by the par- 
allel history of that company and of missions. To that company, 
almost deserving to be called a company of chartered thieves, 
may be traced the springs of both Sepoy Rebellion and Boxer 
Revolt. For the same company intrenched in China, until its 
powers there were canceled in 1834, was the chief procuring 
cause of all international provocations and complications between 
China and the West after the nineteenth century began. Its long 
career of commerce without conscience exposed China to all the 
subsequent developments of ecclesiastical politics and territorial 
aggression with which her weakened and distracted govern- 
ment has had to deal. If that government has itself 
been corrupt and culpable, needing calamity to purge its soul, 
what shall be said of those more enlightened governments which 
have defended and pursued, in the interest of their own aggrand- 
izement, these arrogant, sordid, cruel, and hypocritical aggres- 
sions? If these modern instruments of heaven's chastisement 
fling justice to the winds, and boast themselves, like the axe 
against him that heweth therewith, the victims of their injustice 
may outlive them yet, and be great when they are small. For 
"Jehovah of Hosts hath purposed to stain the pride of all glory, 
and to bring into contempt all the honorable of the earth." (Isa. 
23:9). There is "a Power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness," as even the pagans and agnostics know; and those 
nations which have one law of right for their private action and 
quite another for their public action have yet no strength nor 
subtlety to escape the judgment that hangs forever over such 
duplicity ; and which will be precisely proportioned to their light. 

But the work of Christian missions will not cease until the 
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law and gospel of Christianity have been set before every tribe 
and community of men on the face of the earth. The Christian 
church, by its origin, genius, and sanction, is irrevocably commit- 
ted to this enterprise, which today is carried forward as never 
before by the Greek and Roman and Protestant divisions of that 
church. Each division has methods, merits, and mistakes that 
are all its own ; all open to honest criticism and amendment. But 
the results are invariably best in proportion as the Christianity 
exemplified and preached approaches most near to the original 
New Testament type. In this proportion new life and vigor are 
communicated to every people who receive Christianity on its 
own terms. 

Many scornful things and foolish predictions are uttered 
regarding the mission enterprise by persons grossly ignorant of 
its history, and ignorant of all but superficial aspects of the long 
history of Christianity. By many persons it was readily believed 
that the principal victims of the great Chinese uprising must have 
been the principal cause of provocation. At last, it was thought, 
the missionaries in China perhaps would learn that they were not 
wanted by the Chinese there, were only impediments of trade, 
were inexcusable disturbers of the peace, and were in everybody's 
way. No particular favor need be shown them from their own 
governments, and no special protection sought from the govern- 
ment of China. Trade, at any cost to China or the West, must be 
protected and advanced; and all the control of it possible vested 
in foreign hands. But missionaries would do well to keep exceed- 
ingly quiet, or else to get out of the way. 

Through the Sepoy Rebellion, as well as the Boxer Revolt, a 
terrible loss to missions was incurred; but the missionary socie- 
ties only doubled their efforts ; and Lord Lawrence said that they 
did more for India than all the civilians and the military together 
had done. Never before were missions in India so prospered as 
in the period which that dreadful crisis introduced, beginning 
about i860. 

Exactly so again has it been in China. Never in that empire 
have the fruits of missions multiplied so fast ; never was the wel- 
come extended by the people to the missionary so pronounced; 
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never were the Chinese so eager to learn what he would teach, as 
since the fateful year of 1900. The trouble is not ended, and 
it may continue until the reorganization of China is attained. But 
at last new convictions are taking a deep hold on the whole 
nation and the imperial court. Never were the prospects of an 
autonomous New China so good as now, provided that country 
be left free for ten or fifteen years to follow the example and 
inspiration of Japan. Nor need any man doubt the issue even 
if bloody revolution intervene. No other nation on the rolls of 
time has survived revolution so often or so well as China, with 
so little impairment of her unity and strength. Twenty-four 
successive dynasties, and more or less revolution between all, 
yet the same old China still, with inexhaustible vitality; her 
fundamental integrity as a nation, and as an autonomous state, 
essentially unchanged from the days of Abraham and Ham- 
murabi until now. All of her ancient contemporary states have 
passed away, or had their historical continuity far more broken 
than her own. Such a diminished exception may be found in 
Persia, and perhaps in the primeval kingdom of Ethiopia to 
whose traditions Abyssinia is heir. Ancient India never knew 
racial nor political unity after the Aryan invasions first began. 
She never was one nation nor one state. Japan is but a 
parvenu to China, and Korea but a child; while to China only 
was it given in her sole career as an organized state to span 
the whole career of all the nations through four thousand 
years at least. 

China is a loaded dice, which, shake it how you will, turns 
up the largest number every time; and, with all her shortcom- 
ings, that which really makes her weight is her specific moral 
gravity. Be the faults of China what they may, and admitting 
the decadence of her early virtues, the Chinese people never sank 
so low as any one of the fallen nations of antiquity, nor, so low 
as any other pagan or Mohammedan nation still extant. The 
Chinese people as a whole retains today a better moral standard, 
a better moral quality, and a better sociological ideal than can 
anywhere be found outside the Bible, and apart from those 
people who best have reflected its teaching. 
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China, reorganized after the analogy of Japan, must inevitably 
recover all that she has lost, and more, as first among the nations 
of the East, and the equal of any Power in the world. The 
incredulity with which men have regarded the possibility of such 
a change is the issue of their ignorance or of their fears. It is 
identical with that encountered by Japan but a little while ago, 
and shown even to this day in the blank amazement of Europe 
at her recent deeds. But the reasons for expecting such a reor- 
ganization of China are stronger than they ever were for Old 
Japan, and lie in the parallel history of the two countries ; where 
also may be plainly seen the reasons for China's long delay. 
That parallel history has been almost ignored when the prospects 
of those countries have been mooted ; or else the comparison has 
been limited to recent decades, when it should be made to cover 
centuries. But when that portentous change arrives China will 
dictate her own terms to all nations regarding her own affairs, 
and the time for those nations to repent of injustice is now. 
That her terms may not become a menace to all nations there is 
nothing more needful to the universal good than that her new 
ideals shall be such as the Protestant missionary imparts. 

But whatever the agency and aims of men may be in the 
world-wide movements of time, no Christian missionary can be 
found, Greek, Roman, or Protestant today, who would not hold 
with Jean Paul Richter, that it is "Jesus Christ who has lifted the 
gates of empire, and turned the course of history into other chan- 
nels." And whatever changes or distresses among nations lie 
between this present evil age and that glorious one to come, there 
is no true missionary who is not sustained, whatever toil or trial 
or martyrdom his lot, by the assured conviction and blessed hope 
that the God of Heaven will yet set up a kingdom in this world 
which shall never be destroyed nor left to other people (Dan. 
2:44); that all the kingdoms of this world shall yet certainly 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, who shall 
reign forever and ever (Rev. 11 :i5). 

The true missionary is the best uniting bond between the 
Occident and the Orient only because he is, first of all, the best 
between the earth and heaven. Of a true social order, as he 
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believes, the sole foundation is Christianity, which must underlie 
everything else. That Christianity is best which is nearest like 
its own original, and those politics are best which spring from 
the best religion. 

It suits the pleasure of this hasty and superficial day to speak 
well of morals, and lightly of religion. Good morals, it is said, 
make all the religion that men need, and Christian morals are 
good when you can find them. Very well; so be it. Religion 
itself is morals, if nothing more; but it is morals on the cosmic 
plane, including, inspiring, and controlling mundane morals, as 
the greater the less, by right and power of eminent domain. The 
Christian religion assumes moral relations between man and his 
Maker, which, when they are normal, render normal the relations 
between man and man. Christian morals at their best are the 
best known to human experience, or to human ideals. But 
Christian morals, and the politics that go with them, never did 
and never can, prevail in the absence of the Christian religion. 
These things are, in the social domain, a part of cosmic law ; and 
hence the sociological value that belongs to the gospel of Christ. 

The missionary at his best is always a statesman, who takes a 
high and cosmic view of the duty and destiny of nations ; nor is 
there any other man to whom the solidarity and brotherhood of 
the human race are less a pleasing abstraction, and more an 
imperative fact. Well said John Milton, the lord protector of 
England's secretary of state: "There are no politics like those 
which the Scriptures teach." 

Note. — As the defender of any much controverted thesis is properly required 
to show his evidence, the present writer will state, in the first place, that, besides 
having spent his first years in China, and subsequently having visited Japan, he 
has through fifty years been associated with many persons possessing a varied and 
intimate first-hand knowledge of oriental matters in several lands ; and thus the 
background and atmosphere of the Far East, more particularly, have been his 
native and familiar heritage. And, for the literature involved in this discussion he 
is primarily indebted to the official volumes of Diplomatic Correspondence and 
of Foreign Relations, from the beginning, between the United States and the 
countries of Asia concerned; incidentally, to the publications referred to in this 
paper, as cited in the footnotes, and many more, not named nor quoted, which 
have been the reading of a lifetime. 

The writer has aimed to make no leading assertion of fact that he is not 
prepared to confirm with much more testimony of weight than could be exhibited 
in this place. 



